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MOCKING BIRD OF AMERICA. 


The American Mocking Bird is the prince 
of allsong birds, being altogether unrivall- 
edin the extent and variety of his vocal 
powers; and, besides the fulness and mel- 
ody of his original notes, he has the facul- 
tyofimitating the notes of all other birds, 
fom the Humming Bird to the Eagle. 
Pennant states that he heard a caged one 
imitate the mewing of a cat, and the creak- 
ingofa sign in high winds. Barrington 
ays, his pipe come nearest to the Nightin- 
gle of any bird he ever heard. The de- 
stiption, however, given by Wilson, in his 
own inimitable manner, as far excels Pen- 
nant and Barrington, as the bird excels his 
fllow-songsters. Wilson tells us that the 
ease, elegance and rapidity of his move- 
ments, the animation of his eye, and the 
intelligence he displays in listening and 
laying up lessons, mark the peculiarity of 
his genius. His voice is full, strong and 
musical, and capable of almost every mod- 
uation, from the clear mellow tones of 
the: Wood Thrush to the savage scream of 
the Bald Eagle. In measure and accents 
he faithfully follows his originals, while 
i strength and swectness of expression, 
he greatly improves upon them.” In his 
mative woods upon a dewy morning, his 
song rises above every competitor; for the 
others appear merely as inferior accompa- 
uments. His own notes are bold and 
full, and varied seemingly beyond all lim- 
ts. They consist of short expressions of 
two, three, or ut most five or six syllables, 
generally uttered with great emphasis and 
npidity, and continued with undiminished 
wdor, for half an hour, or an hour ata 
time. 7 

While singing, he expands his tail, glist- 
ening with white, keeping time to his own 
music; and the buoyant gayety of his ac- 
ton is no less fascinating than his song. 

€ sweeps round with enthusiastic ecstasy 
—he mounts and descends, as his song 
‘wells or dics away ; he bounds aloft, as 

atram observes, with the celerity of an 
‘tow, as if to recover or recall his very 
‘oul, expired in the last elevated strain. 
A bystander might observe, that the whole 
*athered tribe had assembled together on 
4 tnal of skill—each striving to produce 
his utmost effort—so perfect are his imita- 
tons. He often deceives the sportsmen, 
and even birds themselves are sometimes 
‘mposed upon by this admirable mimic. 

1 confinement, he loses little of the pow- 
or energy of the song. He whistles for 
a ik Cwsar starts up, wags his tail, 
: ns to mect his master. He cries 
Ike a hurt chicken, and the hen hurries 
“out, with feathers on end, to protect her 











injured brood. He repeats the tune 
taught him, though it be of ccn- 
siderable length, with perfect accu- 
racy. He runs over the notes of 
the Canary, and of the Red Bird, 
with such superior execution and 
effect, that the mortified songsters 
confess his triumph by their imme- 
diate silence. His fondness for va- 
riety, some suppose, injures his 
song. Flis imitations of the Brown 
Thrush is often interrupted by the 
crowing of cocks; and his exqusite 
warblings after the Blue Bird are 
mingled with the screaming of 
Swallows, or the cackling of hens. 

During moonlight, both in the 
mild and tame state, he sings the 
whole night long. The hunters in 
their nocturnal excusions, know 
that the moon is rising, the instant 
they hear his delightful solo. 

After Shakspeare, Barrington at- 
tributes, in part, the exquisiteness of the 
Nightingale’s song to the silence of the 
night; but if so, what are we to think of 
the bird, which in the open glare of day, 
overpowers and often silences all compe- 
tition? The natural notes of the Ameri- 
can Mocking Bird partake of a character 
similar to those of the Brown Thrush; but 
they are more sweet, more expressive, 
more various, and uttered with greater 
rapidity Am. Magazine. 
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ORIGINAL. 


THE RICH BOY AND THE HONEST 
ONE. 

Loud were the voices which sounded in 
the play-ground of the village-school in 
Grantville. It was noon, and many of the 
boys whose homes were ata great distance 
from the school, had remained as usual, 
during the interval, to save a long and te- 
dious walk. In these cases their mothers’ 
forethought, provided a basket of dinner 
for the children, consisting usually of ap- 
ples, bread and butter, and a generous slice 
of pic, and the relish with which these 
were eaten, showed that the kindness was 
fully appreciated. Some of the boys had 
retired from a hasty dinner at home, in or- 
der to join the sports in the play-ground, 
before the afternoon school commenced. 
Little thought had they then of study. 
Sport and fun were the ruling spirits there, 
as the loud laugh and shout ofjoyous mirth 
testified. 

Let us draw nearer that merry band, 
and observe two of the boys more closely, 
who seem to be rather the leaders of their 
comrads. One of these is much better 
dressed than his companions, and seems to 
be conscious of a certain superiority over 
them. Whether this is owing to any real 
superiority of character we must leave our 
readers to discover. It is certain that 
Frank Skinner has acquired an influence 
over the other boys, which he would never 
have possessed, had he not lived in the 
handsomest house in the village, and had 
more spending money given to him by his 
father than any of his comrads. Hence he 
is always the first to be consulted in their 
sports, and his will is law for many who 
like, above all things, to be invited by 
Frank to spend an afternoon at Mr. Skin- 
ner’s beautiful place. 

The other lad, whose appearance indi- 
cates a certain frank manliness, which is in 
itself a recommendation, is dressed in 





coarser clothes, while here and there a 
patch neatly set in, shows that George 
Morgan is not the son of wealthy parents. 
There is one virtue which distinguishes 
George from most of his companions, and 
particularly from Frank Skinner, who 
possesses the very opposite character, that 
is, the virtue of perfect sincerity. There 
is not a boy in the school but would rely 
on George’s word, sooner than on any oth- 


_er of his school-mates, and they would 


trust him much more than any one else in 
any matter which concerned them. Hav- 
ing learned something of these two lads, 
we shall see by the following incidents 
whether George’s sincerity and regard for 
truth has not more value than all Frank’s 
money. 

The boys had been engaged in a game 
of foot-ball, and George, who was more ac- 
tive in this game than any of his comrads, 
and usually was the foremost of them all, 
was now standing alone, leaning against a 
tree. His already happy face was clouded, 
and he glanced down at his coarse and 
patched clothes with an expression of dis- 
content, which was a stranger to his face. 

This expression and these sad thoughts 
were caused by unkind and taunting words, 
which had just been spoken to him; and 
Frank Skinner’s contemptuous allusion to 
George’s poverty, had roused, for a few 
moments, all the evil feelings in his na- 
ture. But the boy had been too well taught 
to indulge long in such feclings, and the 
lessons of his mother, that honest poverty 
was better than dishonest wealth, came to 
his mind. Nolonger didhe yield to com- 
plainings, but said within himself, ‘* Well, 
what if Frank does make the boys laugh 
at me? I can at least show them that I 
have good principles. And it is no matter 
if they like him better than they do me, 
and call him ‘ noble,” and me “ mean.” 
As long as I do right, I shall be happy.” 

Such were the thoughts which passed 
through George’s mind, as he stood sepa- 
rated from his companions by that old 
tree. With a resolution to think no more 
of Frank’s unkind words, George joined 
a group of boys, who were earnestly en- 
gaged in discussing some plan which had 
been prepared by Frank, for the next af- 
ternoon. 

** Well, here comes George,” said one. 
“And he will tell us about it, as I sup- 
pose he knows.” 

*“You see, George,” said another, 
‘Frank Skinner has proposed a row to- 
morrow afternoon on the river. You know 
how to manage a boat better than the rest 
of us, and we shall want you to go, of 
course. But we wanted to ask you what 
boat we had better get.” 

As George was answering this question, 
he was interrupted by Frank, who had 
joined the group, and who was eager, as 
usual, to take the whole matter into his 
own hands. 

** Yes, of course we shall want George to 
go,” said he. ‘But, as for getting the 
boat, you may leave that to me. Mr. 
Rogers you know has a beauty, and I can 
get it any time, by asking for it.” 

*“ Why, I thought he was unwilling to 
lend his boat to any one,” said George. 
“T have always heard that he would not 
even let his own sons use it, unless he was 
with them.” 

“Oh, you may trust me for getting his 
consent,” replied Frank. 

Atthis moment the master’s bell was heard, 
and the boysentered the school-room, and 
resumed their lessons. ‘There were few, 
however, whose minds were not full of 
thoughts of the morrow’s pleasure, and 





who did not wish that the next afternoon 
were come, that they might enter upon it. 

The next day was a bright and beauti- 
ful one, and, as soon as the morning school 
was dismissed, a group of boys hastily 
surrounded Frank, to know what had been 
his success in his application to Mr. Rog- 
ers for the boat. 

“Didn’t I tell you that I should suc- 
ceed ?”’ replied he, ‘* taking from his pocket 
a key, which he displayed triumphantly. 
This will unfasten the boat, and we can 
take it when we please.” 

If all the boys were delighted at Frank’s 
success, George was equally surprised at 
it. He had some slight acquaintance with 
Mr. Rogers, and knew him to be a very 
exact, methodical man, and extremely 
particular in regard to his property, es- 
pecially in regard to this boat, which he 
had purchased for his own use. It did 
seem strange therefore to him, that Mr. 
Rogers should let a party of careless school 
boys take his boat, at the request of Frank. 
All these thoughts passed through George’s 
mind, but still he was pleased that they 
could have the boat, as no one loved row- 
ing better than himself. 

It was Saturday afternoon, that jubilee 
time for all school boys. In high spirits 
were they all, and a delightful run they 
had. With George’s direction, they had 
no difficulty in managing their beautiful 
little boat, and ten more joyous boys could 
hardly be found than they. For some 
reason, Frank did not seem to enjoy the 
boating as well as the others. Although 


_he laughed as loud as ever, there was a 


kind of uneasiness about him which 
George could not understand, and he seem- 
ed anxious to hurry back carlier than the 
others wished. 

As they were separating, after having 
spent a delightful afternoon upon the riv- 
er, Frank said, 

““ Now boys, I want you to promise me 
one thing, not to say anything to Mr. Rus- 
sel, or to any one else, about our row this 
afternoon.” 

‘Why not?” inquired George and 
others. 

** Because I know that Mr. Russel would 
be very angry with us, if he knew we had 
been out rowing in Mr. Rogcr’s boat,” re- 
plied Frank. 

“TI do not see why he should be so,” 
interposed George again. ‘* Mr. Rogers 
@ave you leave to take his boat, and why 
should our master be displeased about it.” 

“Why you see Mr. Rogers did not give 
me leave to take his boat exactly. But I 
knew he would be perfectly willing, and 
Thad a key which would unlock it. We 
have not done the boat any harm, and I 
am sure Mr. Rogers could not object to our 
using his boat for a little while.” As 
Frank said this, he blushed deeply, and 
his eye turned away from George’s, who 
was looking him full in the face. 

“T think it is a dishonest thing,” said 
George. ‘I supposed from what you said, 
that Mr. Rogers had given you the key.” 

“And so did I, and I, and I,” exelaim- 
ed the others, at once. 

“Well he did not, and so you must 
just keep quiet, and not say any thing 
about it,” replied Frank. 

The boys looked round in dismay upon 
each other. They had done a thing which 


would certainly bring upon them the dis- 
pleasure of their teacher, if known, as 
well as the displeasure of Mr. Rogers, who 
had no mercy for those who offended him. 

“The only right thing to be done now,” 
said George, in a resolute voice, “Is to 
go to Mr. Rogers, and tell him we have 
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used the boat, and ask him to overlook our 
offence.” 

“You shall do no such thing,” replied 
Frank. ‘You will only disgrace -your- 
self and not do any good. Come boys, 
promise me you will say nothing about it,” 
added he. “If you will, there will no 
harm be done.” 

The boys saw that they should all be 
blamed, if the truth were known, and all 
but George promised. 

“If any question is asked me, I shall 
tell the truth in regard to myself,” replied 
the noble boy. 

“* Yes, and be called a tell-tale, as you 
are,” said Frank, in an angry voice. The 
boys now separated, each with his heart 
full of anxious thoughts, and all but George 
with a heavy conscience. His conscience 
was clear, for he was determined that 
come what might, he would tell the truth 
in regard to himself. 

Monday morning came, and anxious 
faces expressed the fear those school boys 
had, that they should be discovered. The 
school was assembled. After the morn- 
ing prayer, Mr. Russel said that he had 
a word to say to the scholars, before they 
went to their lessons. A profound silence 
reigned in the school-room, as he proceeded. 

**Saturday afternoon Mr. Rogers’ bdat 
was taken without his leave by some of my 
scholars. I wish those who did this to 
rise.” 

None moved among all who had been 
partakers in the act, but one, and that 
one was George Morgan. He rose, and 
stood with his full eye fixed upon his 
teacher. 

““Were you the only one engaged in 
taking the boat,” asked Mr. Russel, of 
George. 

““No, sir, I was not,” replied the boy, 
in acalm voice, though his flushed cheek 
showed his excitement. 

**Who were the others?” 
teacher. 

“T should prefer not to say, sir,” re- 
plied George. Noble boy! he was wil- 
ling to convict himself, but not the oth- 
ers. It was not necessary. Mr. Russel 
took a paper from his pocket, and read the 
names of the other boys. They had been 
seen by Mr. Rogers’ gardener, and their 
names reported to the teacher. All was 
known,eand Mr. Russel also felt that 
George alone had not deceived him. Se- 
verely did he reprove Frank; then turn- 
ing to the others, he said, “* Imitate George 

Morgan; and you will find as he has’ 
found, that ‘* Honesty is the best policy.” 
M. W. D. 


asked his 














Narrative. 








THE COTTAGE. 

There was a laboring man who built a 
cottage for himself and wife. A dark grey 
rock overhanging it, helped to keep it 
from the winds. 

When the cottage was finished, he 
thought he would paint it gray like the 
rock. And so exactly did he get the same 
shade of color, that it looked almost as if 
the little dwelling sprang from the bosom 
of-the rock that sheltered it. 

After a while, the cottager became albtle 
to purchase a cow. In the summer she 
picked vp most of her living very well, 
but in winter she needed to be fed and 
sheltered from the cold. 

So he built a barn for her. It was so 
small that it looked more like a shed than 
a barn. But it was quite warm and com- 
fortable. 

When it was done, a neighbor came in, 
and said, “* What color will you paint your 
barn ?” 

“Thad not thought about that,” said 
the cottager. 

“Then I advise you by all means to 
paint it black; and here-is a pot of black 
paint, which I have brought on purpose to 
give you.” 

Soon another neighbor coming in, prais- 
ed his neat shed, and expressed a wish to 
help him alittle about his building. “* White 
is by far the most genteel color,” he 
added, “*and here is a pot of white paint, 
of which I will make you a present.” 

While he was in doubt which of the 
gifts to use, the’ eldest and wisest man in 
the village came to visit him. His hair | 
was entirely white, and every body loved 
him, for he was good as well as wise. When 


the cottager had told him the story of the 
pots of paint, the old man said, ** he who 
gave you the black paint is one who dis- 
likes you, and who wishes you to do a 
foolish thing. He who gave you the white 
gaint, is a partial friend, and desires you to 
make more show than is wise. Neither 
of their opinions should you follow. If 
the shed is either black or white, it will 
disagree with the color of your house. 
Moreover, the black paint will draw the 
sun, and cause the edges of the boards to 
curl and split; and the white will look 
well but for a short time, and then be- 
come soiled, and then need painting anew. 
Now take my advice, and mix the black 
and white together.” 

So the cottager poured one pot into the 
other, and mixed them up with his brush- 
es, and it made the very gray color he liked, 
and had before used upon his house. 

He had in one corner of his small piece 
of ground, a hop-vine. He carefully gath- 
ed the ripened hops, and his wife made 
beer of them, which refreshed him when he 
was warm and weary. 

It had always twined on two poles which 
he had fastened in the earth to give it sup- 
port. But the cottager was fond of build- 
ing—and he made a little arbor for it to 
run up and cluster about. 

He painted the arbor gray. So the rock 
and the cottage, and the shed and the ar- 
bor were all the same color. And every 
thing around looked neat and comfortable, 
though it was small and poor. 

When the cottager and his wife grew 
old, they were sitting together in their 
arbor, at the sunset of a summer’s day. 

A stranger who seemed to be looking at 
the country, stopped and inquired, how 
everything round that small habitation hap- 
pened to be the shade of gray. 

“ It is very well it is so,” said the cotta- 
ger— for my wife and I, you see, are 
gray also. And we have lived so long 
that the world itself looks old and gray to 
us now.” 

Then he told him the story of the black 
and white paint—and how the advice of an 
aged man prevented him making his little 
estate ridiculous. when young. 

“T have thought of this circumstance,’ 
said he, ‘‘ so often, that it has given me in- 
struction. He who gave me the black 
paint, proved to be an enemy: and he who 
urged me to use the white was a friend. 
The advice of neither was good. 

“Those who love us too well are blind 
to our faults—and those who dislike us 
are not willing to see our virtues. One 
would make all white, the other all black. 
But neither of themare right. For we are 
of a mixed nature, good and evil, like the 
gray paint, made of opposite qualities. 

** Tf then, neither the council of our foes 
nor our partial friends is safe to be taken, 
we should cultivate a correct judgment, 
which, like the gray paint, mixed both to- 
gether, may avoid the evil and secure the 
good.— Mrs. Sigourney. 


Biography. 


ANNE OF DENMARK, 
Queen Consort of James the First. 
BORN 1575—pIED 1619. 


Anne of Denmark, was born at Scan- 
derburg, Dec. 12, 1575. She was the first 
“Queen of Great Britain,” a title which 
has been borne by the wives of Englanc’s 
sovereigns from the commencement of the 
17th century, until the present time. An- 
ne was the daughter of Frederic Second, 
and Sophia of Mecklenburg. To avert a 
war which was threatened between Scot- 
land and Denmark, an alliance was pro- 
posed between Anne of Denmark and 
James Sixth, the young king of Scotland. 
This match although equal, and every 
way suitable, was opposed by Elizabeth of 
England, on account of an offence given 
her by the active part which Frederic of 
Denmark had taken in clearing the aspers- 
ed fame of Mary, queen of Scots, who was 
so long Elizabeth’s prisoner. Her opposi- 
tion was so violent, that the marriage 
treaty was delayed for three years. In 
1587, king James appointed Master Pe- 
ter Young, once more to be his matrimo- 
nial negotiator, and joined in the commis- 
sion his own kinsman, Colonel Stuart. 
‘** These functionaries returned in the sum- 

















mer of 1588, well contented with all they 


cess.” Upon which James dispatched 
forthwith, the bishop of St. Andrews and 
Colonel Stuart, to conclude the match with 
Anne. 

The Scotch Ambassadors to Denmark 
returned, bringing with them a beautiful 
portrait of Anne, who at sixteen was a 
very pretty girl. The ceremonial of this 
marriage by proxy took place on the 20th 
of August 1589, and in September, the 
bride and her suite embarked on board 
the ship of Peter Munch, the Danish Ad- 
miral, who sailed with eleven other fine 
ships, for Scotland. This fleet met with 
numerous disasters, and the bride queen 
came near losing her life, but finally took 
refuge in a Sound in Norway, where, as 
the frost immediately set in, she feared 
that she should be obliged to pass the win- 
ter. This prospect was miserable enough, 
as scarcely anything eatable could here 
be obtained. Anne sent word to James 
of her situation by a gentleman who brav- 
ed all dangers to carry his message. James 
received the youthful queen’s letters with 
great emotion, and at once took the reso- 
lution of going himself to her rescue. This 
was kept a profound secret, as James’s 
people would have opposed his going at 
that stormy season of the year. 

‘“* Fortune favored the brave,” fora pros- 
perous breeze succeeded the frightful 
storms which had so nearly shipwrecked 
Anne, and in four days James neared the 
coast of Norway, and was landed safely 
just before a terrible storm arose; but he 
was still at some distance from the village 
of Upseo, the doleful place where Anne 
of Denmark was residing. James did not 
reach this place until the 19th of October, 
1589, and when he found the little village, 
among the Norway snows, he left his train 
to seek their lodgings as they might, and 
marched at once booted and spurred as he 
was, into the presence of his bride, and 
gave her a hearty salute. James Sixth 
married Anne of Denmark, on that wild 
and stormy coast, on the Sunday after he 
met her, his favorite Chaplain perform- 
ing the ceremony in the French language, 
which was understood by both the bride 
and groom. The wild winds and the fierce 
storms precluded the return of the royal 
pair to Scotland, and they passed their 
time as merrily as circumstances would ad- 
mit of. ‘The queen-regent, Sophia, Anne’s 
mother, entreated the royal pair if possi- 
ble, to pass the winter at the Danish capi- 
tal, but this was so dangerous an undertak- 
ing, that James resolved to try it himself, 
befote exposing his bride to the perils of 
the way. And taking a tender leave of 
Anne, he started on his way, and after many 
hardships, arrived at Bahouse, a castle 
cloge to the Swedish border. He return- 
ed to Upseo, and after a severe and dan- 
gerous journey, he again reached this 
place with his queen, without loss of life 
orlimb. They at last arrived at the Dan- 
ish capital, where they were received with 
affectionate and cordial welcome, which 
compensated them for the hardships of this 
journey. King James and his consort 
sailed for Scotland, about the 21st of April, 
and arrived safely at Leith, on May-day, 
1590. All Edinburg came forth to wel- 
come them, and they were received with 
the most extravagant demonstrations of 
joy. Anne was crowned on the 17th of 
May, 1590, with all becoming splendor, 
within the Abbey Church of Holyrood. 
The court of Scotland was for a long time 
agitated by tumults, which were at length 
put to an end by the birth of an heir to 
the throne, who was named Henry Freder- 
ic, with the first Protestant baptismal rites 
that had ever been administered to a prince 
in this island. Factions and feuds of va- 
rious kinds were constantly imbittering the 
lives of James and Anne, although their 
affection for each other rendered them bet- 
ter able to bear up against the storms of 
fate, but at last, ‘* the hour sounded which 
summoned queen Elizabeth of England 
from this world, and at the same time unit- 
ed the British islands under one sovercign- 
ty.” On the 24th of March, 1603, James 
was proclaimed King of England, under 
the title of James First. The English re- 
ceived James and his family with a vehe- 
mence of affection, which seemed to amount 
tomania. Silver cups, heaped with gold 
angels, were the appropriations with which 
the northern cities welcomed the queen and 
her family at York, and processions and 
shows of various kinds were made for her 


had seen, especially with the young prin- | 
| 





at other places. St. James’s day was ap. 
pointed for the coronation of James and 
Anne, but as the plague was then ragin 
to an alarming extent, the nobility Wane 
required to retrench their retinues to the 
smallest possible extent, and the ancient 
procession from the Tower, through the 
city, to Westminster, was from fear of the 
spread of the infection, for the first time 
abandoned, to the great disappointment of 
the populace. The famous gun-powder 
plot was discovered soon after the birth of 
Anne’s sixth child ; this is little connect, 
ed with her history, ‘‘ excepting that she 
is usually enumerated among the intended 
victims.” Anne was callod to mourn the 
loss of her eldest and favorite son, the 
Prince of Wales, who died of putrid fever 
on the 5th of Nov. 1612. After this saq 
event, the queen sunk under a depression 
of spirit, which gave cause of fear for her 
life. She was advised by her physician to 
try change of scene, which at this time 
proved beneficial. In 1617-18, the queen's 
health began seriously to fail her, her dis. 
ease was dropsy, which terminated her life 
in the yedr 1619, in the 46th year of her 
age. She was deeply lamented by her hus. 
band, who never married again, although 
he survived her seven years. Esvetre, 
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ORIGINAL, 


STEALING HONEY. 


Patrick Finnegan was an Irish boy who 
was once presented with a piece of bread 
and honey for going on an errand fora 
lady. He thought the honey was the 
sweetest thing he ever tasted, and he in- 
quired where it came from, and who made 
it? He was told that it came from the 
country, and that it was made by the Bees. 
Now Patrick was a cruel boy ; he had been 
in the habit of catching flies, and torment 
ing them by pulling off their wings, one at 
a time, to see if they could fly with one 
wing, or without any. The poor fies 
could not defend themselves, and the cow- 
ardly cruel boy had no pity for themin 
their sufferings. 

Patrick heard of a garden not far off 
where there was a hive of Bees, and sup- 
posing the Bees were as defenccless as the 
flies, he determined to go and help himself 
to their honey. He had just pushed over 
the hive, when the Bees flew about his 
head, and with their stings, gave him such 
a reception, as made him cry out with 
pain, and run for his life. This taught 
Patrick a lesson that cruelty and stealing 
are bad employments, and he was neve! 
known to practice them afterwards. W- 

—— 


TRUE DUNCAN AND THE CAT. 

Once there was a little boy named Dur 
can. The boysused to call him True Du 
can, because he would never tell a be. 
One day he was playing with an axe in the 
yard of the school, and while he was chop- 
ping a stick, the tcacher’s cat, Tabby, 
came along. Duncan let the axe fall right 
on poor Tabby’s head, and killed her. 
What to do he did not know. She was* 
pet of the master, and used to sit ona cush- 
ion at his side, while he was hearing the 
lessons. Duncan stood and looked at the 
dead creature. His face grew very Ts 
and the tears stood in his eyes. All te 
boys came running up, and every one hat 
somethiug to say. 
ed to the others, and said, 


? 


rest of us.’ 








One of them whispe 


“Now, fellows, we shall see ener 
Duncan can make up a fib, as well as th 


“Not he!” said little Tom Pooley, wht 
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; Duncan’s friend. Not he! I'll war- 
Ist you, Duncan will be as true as gold.” 
Big Jones stepped up, and taking the 
it by the tail, said, ‘*‘ Here boys, I'll just 
ing her into the alley, and we can tell 
1, Cole, that the butcher's dog killed her, 

a know he worried her last week.” 

several of them thought this would do 
wv well. But Duncan looked quite an- 

' His face swelled, and his cheeks 

sw redder than before. 

“No,” said he, ‘no! Do you think 
iat | would lie for such a creature as that! 
would be a lic, a lie, a ure!’ And 
wry time he said the word, his voice 
ew louder and louder. Then he picked 
‘ the poor thing in his arms, and carried 
into the school-room, and the boys fol- 
wed to see what would happen. The 
wster looked up and said, 

“What is this? My faithful mouser 
jad! Who could have done me such an 
igjury 2” All were silent fora little while. 
4ssoon as Duncan could get his voice, he 


d 
co Cole, I am very sorry—but here 
sthetruth. I can’t lie, sir; I killed Tab- 
jy. But I am very sorry for it. I ought 
have been more careful, for I saw her 
wntinually rubbing her sides against the 
og. I’m very sorry, indeed, sir.” 

Every one expected Mr. Cole to take 
down his long rattan. On the contrary, 
he put on a pleasant smile, and said, 

“Duncan, you are a brave boy. I saw 
and heard all that passed from my window 
sbovee I would rather lose a hundred 
ats, than miss such an example of truth 
ad honor in my school. Your best re- 
md is what you now feel in your own 
wnscience; but I beg you to accept this 
hndsome penknife, as a token of my ap- 
probation.” 

Duncan took out his little handkerchief 
adwiped his eyes. The boys could no 
lnger restrain themselves, and when Tom 
Pooley cried, ‘* Three cheers for True Dun- 
an!” all joined in a hearty hurrah. The 
teacher seemed willing to allow this, and 
then said, 

“My boys I am glad you know what is 
right,and that you approve it; though I 
am afraid scme of you could not have done 
it Learn from this time, that nothing 
anmmake a falsehood necessary. Suppose 
Duncan had taken your evil advice, and had 
come to me with alie; it would have been 
instantly detected, for I was a witness of 
what passed. I trust he has been govern- 
din this by a sense of God’s presence, 
adI exhort you all to follow his exam- 
ple.” [Penny Gaz. 








Benevolence. 








CHARLOTTE. 

Charlotte was a young Portuguese. She 
lived in the island of Madeira, that beauti- 
fulisland, whose hills are crowned with 
grapes, and whose air is so soft and balmy 
that invalids often flock there in quest of 
health. Charlotte’s own father was dead, 
but her mother was still alive. Besides 
Nicola, a brother six years older than her- 
self, whom she tenderly loved, there were 
other brothers and sisters who shared her 
affection. Charlotte was a sweet and ami- 
able girl; she was devout and tried to learn 
the will of God; as her family were all 
Roman Catholic, she confessed her sins to 
the confessor, prayed to the Virgin Mary, 
tad hoped she should get to heaven if she 
pud the priest well for the pardon of her 
sins, 

A gentleman from Scotland, Dr. Kalley, 
tame tolivein Madeira. He wasa goodand 
noble man. 
tot a Christian without the Bible, as many 
4 poor Catholic thinks he is. It was not 
ong before he saw, in his walks among 
the people, how ignorant they were of 
tue religion; their minds were blinded, 
and their consciences burdened by ceremo- 
Mes and observances, which not only did 
no good, but which did much harm, by 
shutting out a knowledge of Jesus Christ. 

Dr. Kalley sighed and prayed over the 
subject for some time, until he thought he 
Would open some small schools in his 
heighborhood, just to teach the children 
Who were growing up, how to read; no- 
body could object to that, he was sure. 
ade poor islanders were much pleased; 
‘ley were very glad to be taught. As 

Soon as they could read pretty well, the 
octor gave the little ones some good and 


He wasa Bible Christian also ; _ 





pretty books; then he distributed a box 
of Testaments, which he had received from 
Scotland. Soon he gave a Bible to one 
and sent a Bible to another, which were 
read with the greatest interest. The Bi- 
ble was a new book to them, yes, quite 
new, forthe Romanists do not think it is 
safe to allow the people to read it. Now 
that they did get it, they were very glad 
indeed; they kept knocking and knocking 
at the good doctor’s door, ‘‘ Please give 
me a Bible,” ‘Please give me a Bible.” 
One day Dr. Kaliey met Nicola, Charlotte’s 
brother, and into his hands he put the 
precious book. Nicola went home: ‘* See,” 
said he, “I have got one of that good 
Scotchman’s Bibles: let us all read it, 
and see what it contains.” 

In the evening, the family flocked round 
the young man, and he read to them. I 
do not know where he began to read; but 
we can easily see how much _ interested 
they must have become, because we, who 
have always had the Bible, never get tired 
of it; the story of Moses and David is 
just as delightful to us to-day as it ever 
was. Evening after evening Nicola con- 
tinued to read. How eagerly they listen- 
ed; how thoughtful it made them. When 
they came to anything which perplexed 
them, I dare say Nicola used to go to Dr. 
Kalley, and beg him to explain, which the 
doctor was delighted to do. 

But nobody listened more attentively 
than Charlotte. Her eyes are fixed on 
Nicola; she will not lose a word. All 
along, Charlotte had thought her sins were 
pardoned. The priest toldherso; she had 
heard him say, “‘ Daughter, thy sins be 
forgiven thee.” . As her brother read on, 
she found out that the priest had used lan- 
guage that he had no right to; that though 
her sins were paid for, they might not be 
pardoned. She saw that she was a sinner, 
and nothing that the priest could do would 
give her comfort. Then she heard the 
words, ‘‘Come unto me all ye who are 
weary and heavy laden, and I will give you 
rest.” It was Jesus’ voice. She found 
there was no other high priest but Jesus ; 
no other mediator between her and her 
God but Jesus; there was nothing that 
could wash away her sins, but the blood 
of Jesus. To Charlotte’s troubled con- 
science, these truths were more precious 
than gold und sweeter than honey. She 
forsook the confessor and the confessional, 
and gave herself up to seeking God through 
Jesus Christ. The priest was very angry, 
and threatened to punish her; but no mat- 
ter, God was on her side, and she came out 
a clear Bible Christian. So did her moth- 
er, so did Nicola, and so did several oth- 
ers of that little household. Nicola soon 
opened one of the doctor’s schools in his 
mother’s house, and Charlotte helped him. 
These labors of love proved a delightful 
employment to this brother and sister; 
they were never so happy in their lives. 

Meanwhile a dreadful storm was brew- 
ing; black clouds gathered over the hills, 
and the thunder muttered in the distance. 
Like Charlotte’s family, many others 
had become ‘ Bible readers,’ and upon 
these the storm soon burst—it was the 
dreadful storm of persecution. ‘The priests 
of the Romish Church would bear it no 
longer; they hated the Bible and the Bi- 
ble readers, and they were determined to 
be revenged. Madeira was altogether in 
the hands of Romanists; so they could do 
as they pleased. They raged like hungry 
wolves. One day they sent soldiers to 
Charlotte’s house, who broke rudely into 
it, seized her mother and all the family 
who were at home, bound them with 
chains, and drove them to prison. When 
the poor women did not go fast enough, 
they pricked them with iron-pointed ox- 
goads, such as people used to drive cattle 
with, while a rabble of wicked boys and 
men scoffed and spoke cruelly to them as 
they passed along. ‘They were driven to 
prison, and fastened up. Here they were 
denied all comforts; the prison was very 
gloomy, but they did not mind it; God 
comforted and made them so happy, that 
they sung hymns of joy. 

This made the priests terribly angry, and 
they said, ‘* You shan’t sing—you shant’t 
pray; give up your errors, and come back 
to us.” Their Bibles had all been seized 
and burned in a bonfire; but sometimes 
their friends contrived to send them a leaf 
of the Bible or an epistle in some food— 
perhaps hid in a loaf of bread, or covered 
up with a layer of grapes. Here Char- 


| lotte’s family were confined two whole 
years, until they were let out—not to go 
home again, but to be banished into un- 
known lands; to have their all taken from 
them, and to be put on board ships, poor 
and destitute, and sent away, never to 
come back to the island again. ‘‘ Become 
Catholics, and you may stay,” said the 
priests; ‘‘ but if you continue Bible read- 
ers, you shall go.” 

They said, ‘* We will go; the Lord will 
take care of us.” These poor exiles, hun- 
dreds in number, first were carried to Trin- 
idad, but have now found their way to this 
land. We are glad tohelp them. Should 
you not like to see Charlotte, or Carelota 
Vasconcellos, as her Portuguese name is? 
How much she could tell you. I suppose 
she is now in Illinois, where her people are 
gone to live. How thankful they must be 
to read their Bibles on the beautiful prairie 
land of Illinois, with nobody to trouble 
them or make them afraid. 

All this, children, shows three things. 
1. That the Roman priesthood now-a-days 
is very much as it was in the days of the 
Huguenots, about whom I told you—a 
priesthood persecuting those who read and 
honor the Bible. 2. That those who love 
the God of the Bible, value the Bible as 
their chief treasure. 3. Thatitis the read- 
ing and the spread of the Bible which has 
made our country the home of the perse- 
cuted, the land of true freedom.—Am. Mes. 





Natural fistory. 


THE LEOPARD. 
The Leopard is a beautiful animal, but 
he is also very savage, and blood-thirsty. 
He is covered all over with beautiful spots. 
His colors are very bright, and his skin is 
much prized. The Leopard is found in the 
interior of Africa, and also in various parts 
of Asia. He preys on antelopes, monkeys, 
sheep and other animals. 

Once two of these animals, a male and 
a female, with three ‘young ones, broke 
into a sheep-fold, at the Cape of Good 
Hope, and killed nearly a hundred sheep. 
They are very fond of blood, and drink it 
with as keen a relish as an old toper does 
his morning dram; so they regaled them- 
selves with the blood of these poor slaugh- 
tered animals, till they were satisfied. They 
then tore one of the dead sheep into three 
pizces. and gave one piece to each of their 
young ones, and taking a whole shee peach, 
they began their retreat. They were way- 
laid, however, and the female and the 
young ones were killed. 

Black Leopards are found in Asia, but 
are not so common as the spotted kind. 

It has been asserted that the Leopard 
can be caught in the following curious man- 
ner. A trap is so constructed that the ani- 
mal, in passing it, sees his own image ina 
mirror placedinside. Thinking this image 
to be an enemy, he rushes at it, and thus 
springs the trap and is secured. 

Peter Parley, who has written a book 
about animals, (which I advise you to read 
if you can procure it) tells an anecdote 
which shows that the Leopard is not alone 
in disliking his own angry face, when he 
thinks it belongs to somebody else. Here 
is the anecdote: 

**T have heard of a boy, who had never 
seen a mirror, till one day being in a great 
passion, he happened to pass one. He 
thought the image he saw was another boy, 
and it looked so wicked, that he was very 
much alarmed. He lifted his stick to de- 
fend himself, when the boy in the glass 
lifted his stick also. He took this fora 
challenge, and struck at the imaginary boy, 
thus dashing the mirror in pieces. 
[Schoolfellow Magazine. 








Nursery. 





CHILDREN’S DEBTS. 
“Come to me, my little fellows, I have 
something to say to you. Sit there, Wil- 
liam; and there Charles; and John. Tom- 
my can come upon my knee. O, here are 
Emma and Mary too! So much the bet- 
ter; I shall have little girls and as well as 
boys to speak to. You know what a par- 
able is, do you not >” 

Emma. A story told to ‘teach us some- 
thing. 

Yes, a very good answer. Letus now 
try to tell you a little parable :— 








_‘*A poor man, named John, came to a 
rich man to beg. The rich man pitied 
him, and lent him money to buy goods and 
setup ashop. He gave him, too, the use 
of one of his own houses to open the shop 
in. John goton in trade, and became rich 
too. 

‘““One day his friend, the rich man, 
called upon John, and asked to be paid a 
little of the money he had lent. But John 
flew into a passion, and drove him out of 
the house.” 

John. He was a wicked rogue—I wish 
he hadn’t been named John. I am sure I 
shall never be like him. 

**T hope you never may, John; but I 
am afraid some of you are like him now, 
sometimes. You all say, ‘No, no;’ but I 
say, ‘ Yes, yes.’ Listen to me. What 
would you say this man was? Yes,uNGRATE- 
ruL. He returned evil for good. Well 
who took care of you when you were very 
little, and fed and clothed you, and loved 
— nee over you and brought you 
up! 

** Father and mother.” 

“Yes, to be sure. And if they ask 
you to obey them,—to do what they tell 
you—is not that to ask you to pay a very 
small part of what you owe? Then is not 
every disobedient child like John in the 
parable?” 

“You have heard me speak about my 
grandmother. Now, my grandmother once 
had several daughters. One of them was 
one day sitting on a footstool by the fire, 
near a lady who was visiting at the house. 

‘My mother,’ said she, ‘owes me so 
much money that I have given her to keep.’ 

** And how much, Jane,” asked the lady, 
‘do you suppose you owe your mother ?” 

** Jane could not answer. She grew up 
to be a woman, and was married. She 
became a mother, My mother. But she 
has often told me she never forgot that 
lady’s question. She knows now, better 
than she did then, how much a child owes 
amother. Anne, Mary, how much do 
you owe your mother? Ifsheasks you to 
pay a very little of it, by being obedient 
and kind, will you refuse ? 

‘“‘A man was once lying on his death- 
bed. His son, a young man, was in the 
room. But the son, instead of showing 
love to his sick father, was rough and un- 
kind. A friend ofthe father spoke about it. 

“Alas! said the dying man, “that is 
just the way I treated my father !” 

““My boys, treat your father as you 
would like your children to treat you, if 
you should grow up to be father’s too.” 

‘“‘There are some poor heathens who, 
when their fathers and mothers grow too 
old to be, as they say, of any use, take 
them out, and leave them in the fields to 
die. But these live in Africa, and do not 
know that blessed Book, which says, 
‘Honor thy father and thy mother.’ ‘ Chil- 
dren obey your parents in all things, for 
this is well pleasing unto the Lrrd.”’’ 

[Young People’s Friend. 








Religion. 








THE PRICELESS DIAMOND. 


There is no gem or jewel, or richest pearl 
in all the universe, of such priceless value, 
as the soul. Worlds could not buy it— 
worlds could not redeem it, if once lost. 


Such a priceless diamond you carry about 


with you every day in your bosom, amid 
the dangers of earth, and where the nu- 
merous and invisible foes are seeking to 
rob you of it. Do not delay to place it 
in the hands of the almighty Saviour, who 
only ‘can preserve and keep it safely till the 
final day. Think, O think, how much is 
at stake; even your own soul, your own 
precious soul. 

Suppose this world were a globe of gold, 
and each star in yonder firmament a jewel 
of the first order, and the moon a diamond, 
and the sun literally a crown of all-creat- 
ed glory; one soul, in value, would out- 
weigh them all. Here is a man standing 
on board of a vessel at sea, holding his 
head over the side of the vessel: he is 
sporting with a jewel worth a hundred 
thousand dollars, and which, too, is all his 
fortune. Playing with his jewel, he throws 
it up and catches it. A friend noticing the 
brilliancy of the jewel, warns him of the 
danger of losing it, and tells him that if it 
slips through his fingers, it goes down to 
the bottom of the deep, and can be recov- 
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ered no more. ‘O, there is no danger; 
Ihave been doing this a long time, and 
you see I have not lost it yet.” Again he 
throws it up, and—it is gone—past recov- 
ery,gone! O, when the man finds that 


his jewel is indeed lost, and by his own ' 


folly lost, who can describe his agony, as 
he exclaims, “* I have lost my jewel, my for- 
tune, my all!’ 0, sinner, hear me; cas- 
keted in your bosom, you have a jewel of 
infinitely greater value; in idling away 
your precious time, you are in danger of 
losing that peal of price unknown, in dan- 
ger of being lost forever. 








Editorial. 


SINCERITY. 
« An honest man’s the noblest work of God.” 
If there is any quality which excites at the 
same time our confidence and love, it is sin- 
cerity. Other traits may dazzle us for a time, 
and excite admiration by their brilliancy, but 
this has something which continues to interest, 
long after superficial attractions have ceased 
to fascinate. 
“ An honest man’s the noblest work of God.” 


This truth finds an echo in every breast. Watch 
such a man in his dealings with the world. 
See him as he pursues his path, straight on- 
ward, in spite of the many intricate and de- 


vious ways which might lead him more speed- . 


ily to fortune’s goal. Other men by some 
slight deviation from perfect honesty, become 
suddenly rich, and look with compassionate 
interest upon their new neighbor, who sacri- 
fices wealth and honors, rather than obtain 
them at the expense of his own integrity. In 
business transactions, the shrewd knave laughs 
in his sleeve, as he thinks how much better 
and quicker he can make his fortune than the 
honest, plain-dealing man, who would as soon 
over-reach himself as his neighbor. But what 
cares he for the laughter of fools! He knows 
that within him he bears a jewel worth price- 
less gold, the jewel of a clear conscience. 

Nor is this all. Mark with what feelings 
the honest man is regarded by his acquaint- 
ances. Wherever he goes, he possesses the 
watchword to the confidence ofall. His look 
of perfect sincerity is in itself the “ open se- 
same” to every heart. The icy barriers of dis- 
trust and reserve melt away before the glances 
of that eye, and the smile on that unwrinkled 
brow. Say, then, is this regard of the fellow- 
man of no value? Is it a light matter to pos- 
sess the confidence of thy fellows? the ap- 
proval of thy conscience, and the approbation 
of thy God? Wealth, honors, fame, what are 
they compared to these? Will gold purchase 
the esteem of one heart? In vain will its 
hoards be expended to purchase either love or 
esteem. Can honors bring happinness, or fame 
secure content? No. No. None ofthese can 
be purchased by aught which wealth or fame 
canoffer. But sincerity obtains unasked these, 
treasures. Happiness within, respect from 
without, aro its sure rewards, and were this 
the only life, this world all, still would we say, 
“ My friend be sincere. Be honest in all thy 
words and dealings.” 

Sincerity in. social intercourse is as impor- 
tant, we think, as honesty in business transac- 
tions. Perhaps there is nothing more difficult 
than under all circumstances, with all persons, 
to be perfectly sincere. The desire to be 
thought well of, the temptation to make our- 
selves agreeable to those we meet, is very 
great. Sometimes a word of flattery will ac- 
complish what long interviews would not do. 
How easy to give that word, and win the fa- 
vor of the listener! But give it not if perfect 
sincerity do not warrant it. Be not more 
friendly to a man’s face, than you are behind 
his back; nor overwhelm with protestations of 
interest, one whom thou dost not in reality 
hold among thy friends. These instances of 
insincerity are so common, that we must guard 
against them with an eagle’s eye, or before 
we are aware, we shall have deviated from the 
strict sincerity which should be the object of 
every man who would respect himself and be 
respected by others. Be sure that nothing 
will ensure more lasting esteem, nothing bring 
more entire self-approval, than the constant 
practive of sincerity in word and deed. 

Olive Branch.] 


M. W. D. 


THE YOUTH’ 


Variety. 
A MOTHER’S ACQUIESCENCE. 


A pious woman, in relating her christian ex- 
perience, remarked, that she had a godly moth- 








, er, who often counselled her, exhorted and en- | 
; treated her to become a Christian; but all in | 


_ vain; until the anxious mother was about to 

bid her family her last farewell. 
| this hitherto thoughtless daughter, said she, [ 

have often warned and besouglit you to pre- 
| pare for this event, which is now about to be- 
| fall me; but I shall not ask you any more. And 
| when I reach the heavenly world, I shall no 
| more feel any solicitude for you. I shall then 
be so entirely swallowed up in God’s will, that 
if I shall see you among the lost, I shall still 
rejoice, and say, “ Halleluia, for the Jord, God, 
Omnipotent reigneth!” The daughter thought 
what, will my own dear mother, who has ap- 
peared so deeply interested for my salvation, 


I will never give her the opportunity, I will 
be saved. She sought and found the Saviour ; 
and so precious was He to her ever after, that 
sometimes when at the table with her family 
around her, partaking the good things of Di- 
vine Providence, has her deep sense of the suf- 
fering goodness of that Saviour, who died to 
purchase even common mercies for her, so af- 
fected her sensibilities, that she was obliged to 
leave the table and weep alone, saying ; 


“There’s not a gift his hand bestows ; 
But costs his heart a groan !” 


[Pareni’s Monitor. 


—— 


FILIAL OBLIGATIONS. 


Many disobedient youth look to mature age 
for an Eden like happiness ; but when they ar- 
rive at that period, they find not the anticipat- 
ed good. Suffering under disappointment, the 
mind revisits the morning of life, and seeks en- 
joyment in remembrance ; but here the adder 
stings. Guilt is a thorn in every flower of re- 
collected pleasure. The tree of life is poison- 
ed, and its fruits are the apples of Sodom. 
The cry now is, “ O, that I could live my life 
over!” Then, “ Hear the instruction of thy 
father, and forsake not the law of thy mother.” 
The mother is the first object of love to the 
human mind, and this primary affection is the 
law of thy mother. This is the corner stone 
of the heart of man, laid by the finger of Eter- 
nal Wisdom. Remove it with impunity ifthou 
canst. The prodigal starving in a strange 
country, the pirate eating his bread with blood- 
stained hands, and the felon trembling beneath 
the gallows,will all tell you that the beginning of 
their woes was the pulling down of this pillar 
of human happiness. They despised the ‘ in- 
struction of their father, and forsook the law 
of their mother,” and death and hell followed 
in their train—Mrs. L. D. Rankin. 
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ANNA AND HER KITTEN. 


Little Anna hada pretty grey kitten. She 
loved the kitten very much, and the kitten lov- 
ed her. Sometimes when Anna played with 
her doll, and her small nine-pins, kitty would 
put out her paw, and roll all the playthings 
about the room. But Anna did not mind that. 
She knew little pussy did it all for play. 

One day, when Anna was alone with kitty 
in the parlor, she made some scratches on the 
window; and that was a very naughty trick. 
When her nurse came into the room, she said, 
“ Who made these scratches on the window ?” 
The little girl felt very much ashamed of the 
mischief she had done; and she did not speak 
a word, 

Kitty was rolled up ina heap, sleeping in 
the rocking chair. The nurse said, “ Perhaps 
‘this naughty puss did it, with her sharp claws. 
I must box her ears, to teach her not toscratch 
the window.” 

Little Anna began to cry. She ran up to 
her nurse, saying, “O don’t whip little kitty. 
She didn’t scratch the window. I did it. I 
know it was anaughty trick, and I will not do it 
again.” ; 

The nurse did not box kitty’s ears. Anna 
took poor little puss in her arms, and stroked 
her soft fur, and made her so happy that she 
purred a song, as little Anna said. 

Anna’s father and mother, and her grand- 
mother, and her nurse, all loved their little 
girl very much, because she always told the 
truth, and had such a kind heart. 

[From Mrs. Child’s Flowers for Children. 


—_—@—___. 


TO BOYS AND GIRLS. 


Never tell alice, or a half or quarter of a lie, 
or any part of a lie. Many boys who know 
well enough what a sneaking, dirty thing it is 
to lie, will yet twist the truth, or deceive a little 
bit. This is about as bad—anda good deal 
more cowardly—than a plump falsehood. Ifa 
boy does something wrong, either through ig- 
norance, carelessness or accident—and then 
tells one half truth and one half lie about it—he 
might almost as well have told the full untruth 
that he didn’t do it at all. Now see how the 
spirited, manly, true-hearted, clear-tongued 
boy will do, after an error; he resolutely de- 
termines to acknowledge it, without being 








was. I neverin my life knew any one to be 
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ever rejoice in my destruction! cutting thought! | 


afraid of any body’s anger—to tell it just as it. 
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COMPANION. _ 


injured by telling the truth in this way ; but I 
| have seen many a boy, and man too, who was 
| looked upon with contempt, and thought poorly 

of, because he would tell sneaking lies, or half 
lies, or quarter lies. The worst sort of un- 


stories told about people—or little stories mag- 
nified into big ones—prove the teller of them 
to be a wortliless, impure and mean person. 
The liar is indeed despicable both to God and 
man. On the other hand, nothing is more beau- 
tiful than astrictly truth-telling young person, 
one who never waives from the truth—who is 
open, candid, and above deceit Brook. Eagle. 
—@~——_. 


THE HOME JOURNAL. 


We were much amused on getting into an 
omnibus, a day or two since, by hearing the 
parting injunction of an anxious mother who 
was evidently starting ona journey into the 
country. “ Take care of the baby, and don’t for- 
get to send the Home Journal,” she cried out 
lustily from the window as we drove away from 
her door. We have faith in that lady’s do- 
mestic character, and feel sure that her fireside 
isa happy one. The “Home Journal,” and 
the “baby” occupied her last thoughts, (the 
latter first, of course,) but the connection of the 
twain in her midd, gave rise to a few pleasant 
reflections on Morris and Willis’s excellent 
Journal in our own. if the good, kind soul 
could not have her baby with her, why she 
chose the next best reminder of her happy 
home. The paper might be sent by the pust, 
but the baby couldn't. To give up both she 
would find quite impossible. tier husband, by 
the way, was not mentioned in her farewell 
inventory, but he no doubt was awaiting her 
arrival in the country, and would enjoy his fa- 
vorite paper through the music of her voice. 
Long life to the “ Home Journal,” and the “ ba- 
by,” so opportunely mentioned as above. Every 
husband will take care to have a copy of Mor- 
ris and Willis’s paper on his wife’s table every 
Saturday morning. We say Saturday, because 
the week closes brighter and better after the 
reading of a cheerful family paper. Redding 
& Co. No. 8 State Street, Boston, are the 
agents. [T'ranscript. 





——_—q—_—__ 


THE MOTHER. 


A writer beautifully remarks that a man’s 
mother is the representative of his Maker. 
Misfortune, and even crime, set up no barriers 
between her and her son. While his mother 
lives, he will have one friend on the earth who 
will not listen when he is slandered, who will 
not desert him when he suffers, who will soothe 
him in his sorrows, and speak to him of hopes 
when he is ready to despair. Her affection 
knows no ebbing tide. It flows on froma pure 
foumtain, and speaks happiness through the 
vale of tears, and ceases only at the ocean of 
eternity. [Palmer’s Register. 

—o———. 


BUYING A MISSIONARY. 


At Mangaia, one of the South Sea Islands, 
the natives have recently subscribed over five 
hundred dollars to the London Missionary So- 
ciety. The inhabitants of the district wanted 
a missionary for themselves so much, that they 
begged to know how much property they should 
send to England, “to Buy a missionary.” 
“For,” said the chief of the settlement, with 
much earnestness, “I think we can Buy him, 
and FEED him, and pay him.” 

[Young People’s Friend. 
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DANCING, 


An eminent minister of the gospel, after a 
careful and prayerful examination of the whole 
Bible, on the subject of dancing, came to the 
following just conclusions. 

1. That dancing was a religious act, both of 
the true and also of idle worship. 

2. That it was practiced exclusively on joy- 
ful occasions, such as national festivals or great 
victories, 

3. That it was performed by maidens only. 

4, That it was performed usually in the day 
time, in the open air, in high-ways, fields or 
groves. 

5. That men who perverted dancing from a 
sacred use, to purposes of amusement, were 
deemed infamous. 

6. That no instances of dancing are found 
upon record, in the Bible, in which the two 
sexes united in the exercise, either as an act 
of worship or amusement. 

7, That there is no instance upon record, of 
social dancing for amusement, except that of 
the “vain fellows,” devoid of shame; or the ir- 
religious families described by Job, which 
produced increased impiety, and ended in de- 
struction; and of Herodias, which terminated 
in the rash vow of Herod, and the murder of 
John the Baptist.—Jb. 

-__—~»>—___.. 


A GOOD DAUGHTER. 


There are other ministers of love more con- 
spicuous than she, but none in which a gentler 
lovelier spirit dwells, and none to which the 
heari’s warm requitals more joyfully respond— 
she is the steady light of her father’s house. 
Her ideal is indissolubly connected with that of 
his happy fireside. She is his morning sun- 
light and evening star. The grace, vivacity, 
and tenderness of her sex, have their places in 
the mighty sway which she holds over his spirit. 
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The lessons of recorded wisdom which ¢ 
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| reads with her eyes, comes to his mind wi 
| new charm, as blended with the beloved mm. 
, ody of her voice. © 


I _ ness, for hersong makes him forget it, or oj 
truths—those which are deliberately made up 


He scarcely knows weg 


which is proof against the young brightne 
of her smiles. She is the pride and ornames 
of his hospitality, the gentle nurse of his id 
ness, and the constant agent of those nameles 
numberless little acts of kindness, one chies 
cares to have rendered, because they are yj 
pretending, but expressive proofs of love, 
_—_—o—_ 


GrumBiine.—A Western editor says he 
taught, when a boy, to refrain from grumblin 
at two things; the one is that which he cays 
help ; and the other, that which ha can help, 


Tue Meex.—A missionary in Jamaica y 
questioning the little black boys on Matthews 
and asked, “ Who are the meek?” A boy ay 
swered, “ Those who give soft answers to roy 
questions.” 7 


TEMPERANCE ITEmM.—Tom Thumb has tal: 
en the pledge froin the hands of Father Nog 
thew. The great little man took a promenadd 
on the desk, while Father Mathew drew oy 
his certificate. 





TELLING ME OF GOD. 


Beside a little murmuring stream, 
I saw two children play, 

What time “ still evening ” came along, ° 
Clad in her “ sober grey ;” 

The one a little ruddy boy, 
So beautiful and fair! 

The other was a sweet young girl. 
Fresh as the mountain air. 


They ran along the brooklet’s side, 
Until they both were tired: 
“ What does the stream say, sister dear?” 
The little lad inquired. 
“OQ! does it of my father tell, 
Who crossed the ocean wave, 
And never, never more came back 
To weep o’er mother’s grave 2” 





She gazed into her brother’s face, 
How sisterly ! how dear! 

Brush’d back the ringlets o’er his brow, 
And kiss’d away the tear ; 

Then raised her flashing eyes to heaven 
From earth’s corrupted clod, 

“ This little streamlet murmurring by, 
Is telling us of God.” 


And now, whene’er I stand beside 
A little tinkling stream, 
The image of those little ones 
Is with me in my dream. 
The birds that carol, and the breeze 
That fans the flower-gemin’d sod, 
All nature in its murmurings, 
Is telling me of God. [ Parents’ Monitor. 





THE CROP OF ACORNS. 


‘There came a man in days of old, 
To hire a piece of land for gold; 
And urged his suit in accents meek, 
“ ONE CROP ALONE is all [ seek; 
That harvest o’er, my claim I yield, 
And to its lord resign the field.” 


The owner some misgivings felt, 
And coldly with the stranger dealt, 
But found his last objection fail, 
And honeyed eloquence prevail, 

So took the proffer’d price in hand, 
And for one crop leased out the land. 





The wily tenant sneered with pride, 
And sow’d the spot with acorns wide; 
At first like tiny shoots they grew, 
Then broad and wide their branches threw, 
But long before these oaks’ sublime 
Aspiring reached their forest prime, 
The cheated landlord mouldering lay, 
Forgotten with his kindred clay. 


O ye, whose years, unfolding fair, 

Are fresh with youth and free from care, 
Should vice or indolence desire 

The garden of your soul to hire, 

No parley hold—reject their suit, 

Nor let one seed the soil pollute. 


My child, their first approach beware; 
With firmness break the insidious snare; 
Lest, as the acorns grew and throve; 
Into a sun-excluding grove, 
Thy sins, a dark, o’ershadowing tree. 
Shut out the light of heaven trom thee. h. 
EE 
THE YOUIH’S REQUEST. 

Oh, bury me beside my mother! 

Within the hazel shade: 


Beside my sister and my brother, 
O, let my form be laid. 


For my mother wes my guide in youth, 
And taught her boy to love the truth, 

My sister, brother, with me played, 
Within the lovely hazel shade. 

Then bury me beside my mother, 
Within the hazel glen ; 

Beside my sister and my brother ; 
I seek a grave with them. 


Hollis, Jan. 1, 1850. [Cabinel. 
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